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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 

Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 


$8 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to_ the 


Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | 


be sent either to London or tc Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 
Bankers: Glyn Mills & Co, 1, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 





Memorabilia. 
JHEN examining some samples of rare 
earths Professor C. J. Lapp, of the 
University of lowa, observed, in the spec- 
trum produced by X-rays, a single very faint 
line which is not characteristic of any known 
chemical element. It corresponds closely in 
wave-length to the line theoretically pre- 
dicted for the undiscovered element 61, whose 
is between neodymium and sarium in 
fendeleeff’s table, and which is known to be 
a rare earth of the type of cerium, of which 
the oxide is used for gas mantles. Professor 
Japp has therefore some hope of reducing 
the undiscovered chemical elements from five 
to four. 


Ve SPOONER, who has been Warden of 
New College, Oxford, since 1903, is to 
lay down that office on the last day of this 


year. He came up in 1862, and was elected | 


to a fellowship in 1867; so that his con- 
nection with New College stretches over more 


than sixty years. The Oxford Dictionary | 


has admitted ‘‘ spoonerism’’ to a place in 


its columns, and The Times (Dec 10) relates | 


that in 1896 an Oxford visitor to Jena was 


greeted with the question ‘“‘ Was ist aber | 


| Peterborough and Roger Hoveden, about 
| how, in the year 1184 “‘a fountain near Kil- 
| winning ran with blood for eight days and 
eight nights without intermission.’”’ Lord 
Hailes himself was content to regard this as 
| fact —could not ‘‘ submit to acknowledge” 
that he did not believe it. The nineteenth 
century purports to have discovered another 
explanation. The New Statistical Account 
informs us that in 1826 workmen levelling 
the Square in the town of Kilwinning 
found an old lead pipe about an inch in 
diameter running from the Abbey to a spring 
called Kyles Well. This pipe, from its con- 
siderable descent, could not have been used in 
drawing water from the well to the Abbey, and 
the writer suggests that ‘‘in all probability 
blood or some liquid resembling it had been 
caused to flow into the fountain, and thus 
the credulity of the people was imposed 
upon.” 


\HE fate of ‘“‘the Broad” at Oxford has 

been vivaciously discussed during the 
last few days in the Press. The rows of 
houses and shops opposite Baliol may, it is 
feared, come down to make room for high 
buildings which would spoil the physiognomy 
of ‘the Broad’? and be vexation to the 
closely neighbouring Colleges. Besides this, 
which is obvious to any one who knows Ox- 
ford, yet another argument against devoting 
the site purely to commercial purposes is 
forthcoming in a letter to The Tomes of Mr. 
E. Thurlow Leeds, who calls attention to a 
remnant of the old City Wall in Broad 
Street. 


A rather interesting dispute is pending 

between Fleet Street occupiers and the 
Corporation on the exact meaning of ‘‘ sky 
signs.’”’ It is argued that by the London 
Building Act of 1891 a ‘“‘sky sign” is any 
sign in the nature of an advertisement or 
announcement visible against the sky, and 
that the erection of a flagstaff bearing a flag 
with the name, e.g., of a paper requires a 
licence under the Act. At the Mansion 
House on Dec. 9 decision was pronounced in 
favour of the Corporation; but notice of 
appeal was given. 


ein Spoonerisms?’ There is no need to | 


make mention of Dr. Spooner’s legendary | 


fame. 


[N an interesting account of Kilwinning 
Abbey contributed to the Transactions of 
The Glasgow Archeological Society (N.S. 


Vol. VI. Pt. iii.) Dr. John Edwards repeats | 


the remarkable story told by Benedict of 





[JNDER ‘Miscellany’ in The Manchester 

Guardian for Dec. 8 is a pleasant note 
' on the ‘‘perfect handwriting” of the Foreign 
Office records for the years between 1860 and 
1878 which are now to be yielded up to the 
scrutiny of students. It tells how when Sir 
Spencer Ponsonby was appointed private 
secretary to Palmerston his chief told him 
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that the one thing the 
demanded from all its servants, high and 
low, was choice caligraphy. Queen Victoria 
appreciated this excellence and looked for it. 
“This is scarcely Foreign Office style,’’ she 
once said of a paper put before her. 


have received the interesting announce- | 


/E 
W ment that the Antiquarian Society of 
Zurich is about to publish a new facsimile 
edition of the Zurich Roll of Arms, a record 
of which there is no need to emphasise the 
importance. The facsimile made in 1860 
has hitherto been the only edition available 
—a meritorious piece of work for its period, 


and now of great price, but not immune | 
from error and falling below the results | 


Foreign Office 


| E read in Ihe Yorkshire Post (Dec. 8) 

of a thrilling but disagreeable adventure 
which befell Mr. Norman McGee (formerly 
of Maidenhead) in an unnamed river some- 
| where in the ‘‘ mission-field.’”’” He was 
wading across when his right leg was seized 
by a crocodile. Twice was he, struggling, 
pulled under water by the creature, and was 
| about to disappear for the third time, when 
a Christian native came to his aid. Even 
so there was a fierce battle—waged on Mr, 
| McGee’s side with both feet and a stick— 
| before the crocodile was at last beaten off. 
| “‘ Every one,’’ Mr. McGee writes, “says J 
| am the only white man who has ever got 
away alive and whole after meeting a 
crocodile in these parts.’’ 





possible to modern methods of reproduction. | 


The new edition should therefore be assured | 
The Roll contains 559 


of a welcome. 
achievements of arms belonging to families 
of northern and eastern Switzerland and 


southern Germany, and the banners of 28 | 
There will be joined | 


abbeys and bishoprics. 
to it in facsimile the 200 (somewhat older) 
shields painted up in the ‘‘ Haus zum Loch ”’ 
at Zurich. The letterpress will be in Ger- 
man, but French and English editions will 
be made if a sufficient number of French and 
English subscribers come forward. The 
translations are by our correspondent Dr. D. 
GatBREaTH. ‘The price of the work is fixed 
at £5 5s. for 500 subscribers, the publishers 


reserving the right to alter it if 500 is not | 


reached. 


SOMEBODY has sent The Morning Post | 


£50 with the request to employ it in 
some scheme to foster devotion to King and 
Country. The Morning Post (probably not 
without recollection of Dibdin) is offering it 
as a prize for the best original words for a 
patriotic song. Entries must be received 
on or before Jan, 31, 1925, and a prime 
qualification for success is suitability for 
setting to music. It is rather an interest- 
ing question whether, for a really great 
popular song, the tune ought not to come 
first, or at any rate arise simultaneously 
with the words. 
in St. 


bronze tablet has been erected 


Bride’s, Fleet Street, in memory of | 


Thomas Weelkes, the composer of madrigals 
and organist of Chichester Cathedral, who 
was buried there three hundred years ago. 
The tablet is from the design of Professor 
Richardson and Mr. Gill, executed by Mr. 
Percy Bentham, 


ECTURING on Dec. 9 to the British 
Phrenological Society, Sir James Crich- 
| ton Browne recalled the story of how George 
Combe—enthusiast for phrenology and pre- 
cursor of the eugenists—insisted on having 
the head of Priscilla Siddons phrenologically 
examined before he married her. The lady 
had a considerable fortune, and might have 
resented the measure; but it was discovered 
that benevolence, firmness and _ self-esteem 
were well-developed in her, veneration and 
wonder being more moderate, and as the 
result of the examination no doubt went to 
please her self-esteem all went well. 


HE Chief Constable of Leeds, making a 
report upon music licensing matters in 
that City, states that the number of cine- 
| matograph licences at present in force in 
| Leeds is 66. The total seating capacity 
| represented by this figure in comparison 
| with the population of Leeds works out at 
| one seat for every nine citizens. 
T North Shields there has been erected a 
| new smallpox hospital which was to 
have been publicly opened on Tuesday last. 
However, it had to be opened on Monday 
night to admit a man belonging to the 
borough, who was suffering from small- 
| pox. 


AMON G books sold at Sotheby’s this week 

were an extra-illustrated copy of Bos 
well’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ (1887), containing 
more than 2,000 engravings and autograph 
letters, which fetched £160; and a ‘Life 


| of Nelson ’—Clarke and McArthur (1809)— & 
| one of two copies printed on vellum and con- 

' taining two autograph letters from Nelson 
| to Lady Hamilton, which went for £48. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





NEW LIGHT ON SUME EPISODES IN 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS O! WAY. 





1. Harty Lire: Oxrorp. | 
THOMAS OTWAY, the English post- | 
Kestoration dramatist, was born at | 


Trotten in Sussex on Mar. 3, 1651/2, the | 
only child of the Kev. Humphrey Otway, 
the curate of Trotton at the time of his son’s | 
birth, and the Rector of Woolbedding later. 
“A steady faith, and loyalty to my Prince,”’ 
wrote Otway in his dedication to ‘ Venice 
Preserved,’ ‘‘was all the inheritance my 
father left me.’’ After a year at Win- 
chester College, Otway came to Oxford, and 
was entered a commoner of Christ Church, 
being matriculated on May 27, 1669. ‘The 
record of his life at the University is very 
poor; it seems pretty certain that here he | 
picked up some knowledge of the classics, 
specially Ovid and Horace, portions from | 
whose works we find him translating later. | 
He also tells us how well he acquitted him- 
self at the disputations in College, to the 
great admiration of his fellow-students, with | 
whom he lived in great friendship. | 

When | was call’d to a dispute, 
My fellow pupils oft stood mute; 
Yet never envy did disjoin 

Their hearts from me, nor pride distemper | 

mine. 
— The Poet’s Complaint of his Muse’ (1680). 


The chief thing to notice about his life at 
Oxford is that he mixed with persons above 
his rank, whose influence perhaps had a 
great deal to do with his choice of his future | 
career. They must have often talked to 
him about gay London life, about wits, | 
players and playhouses, and whispered in | 
his ear how London always welcomed a pro- | 
mising young man of parts and pluck. His | 
theatrical ambitions were early aroused and | 
kept alive in this way in the company of 
friends of high rank, and when, on the death 
of his father, he had to abandon the idea 
of joining the Church for which he was | 
perhaps intended, and leave Oxford without | 
taking a degree, we find him trying his luck | 
on the stage at Dorset Gardens. | 

We do not know when and for what pre- | 
cise reasons Otway left Oxford. That he | 
left before taking a degree, may be due, as | 
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Dr. Johnson conjectures, to impatience of 
academic restraint bred by association with 
friends of high rank; but the better reason 
seems to be pecuniary difficulties in which 
he was most probably involved on the death 
of his tather which occurred, according to 
Sir Sidney Lee, in 1670 (article on Otway, 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’). It 
is most probably to the death of his father, 
and the consequent troubles that it brought 
him, that he refers in the following passage 
in his ‘ Poet’s Complaint’: 

Thus my first years in happiness I past, 

Nor any bitter cup did taste; 

But oh! a deadly potion came at last, 

As I lay loosely on my bed, 

A thousand pleasant thoughts triumphing 

in my head, 

And as my senses on the rich banquet fed, 
A voice (it seemed no more, so busy‘ I 
Was with myself, I saw not who was nigh) 

Pierc’d through my ears; Arise, thy. good 

Senander’s dead. ; 

It shook my brain, and from their feast 

my frightened senses fled. 

Of course. it is a curious way of referring 

to the death of one’s father, and I have 


| not been able to trace this strange reference 


to ‘Senander.’ But it signifies an old 
man, being a combination of Senex, old, and 
the Greek termination -ander, man; _ per- 
haps a coinage of his own, and the worst 
possible from the philologist’s point of view ; 
but that would.not trouble Otway. Taking 
the above passage, therefore, to refer to the 
death of his father, we may say that after 
1670 he had to leave the University without 
a degree for pecuniary difficulties, and go 


| to London where we have trace of his ap- 


pearance as an actor in 1671-72. This is 
moreover borne out by what immediately 
follows on the death of the ‘“‘good Senander’’ 
in the poem : 

From thence sad discontent, uneasy fears, 

And anxious doubts of what I had to do, 

Grew with succeeding years. 
The world was wide, but whither should 
I go? 

I whose blooming hopes all wither’d were, 

Who'd litle fortune, and a deal of care? 

To Britain’s great metropolis I stray’d 

Where fortune’s general game is play’d; 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February, 1745, who signs himself W. G., 
states that Otway ran away with players 
from Oxford in the year 1674: 


He (i.e. Settle) ran away from Oxford with 


| the players at an act, as Otway did the same 


vear 1674.—(‘On the Poets and Actors in 
King Charles. II’s reign ’). 


This is also accepted as the date of his 








422 
leaving the University by Oldys in his MS. 
notes to Langbaine’s ‘ Account of the Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poets,’ and by more modern 
writers like Jones in the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica’ (1812), and Mr. Gosse in his 
‘Seventeenth Century Studies.” But the 
. writer in Uhe Gentleman’s Magazine being, 
according to his own words, 87 years old in 
. 1745, cannot be expected to be very accurate 
about the date; also, being born seven years 
after Otway, he could not have known about 
the latter’s early life except from tradition. 
As to his statement that Otway ran away 
with players, we can only say that it is 
corroborated by no other evidence, and that 
the rumour perhaps originated in Otway’s 
trying the profession of the actor before 
settling down as a writer. ‘The earliest 


’ writers, Wood, ‘Langbaine or Gildon are 
silent on this subject; Malone, in the 
annotated copy of Oldys’s ‘ Langbaine’ 


which passed to liim (preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library), says that Otway must have 
left the University earlier than 1674, and 
this view is accepted by Thornton in his 
edition of Otway’s Works (1813), Sir Sidney 
Lee and the Hon. Roden Noel (‘ Mermaid 
Otway ’). 

The latter and Mr. Gosse think that 
under the name of Senander in the above- 
quoted passage Otway refers to the death 
of a friend; but this can hardly be accepted 
in view of the fact that we do not know of 
any friend whose death could have affected 
his career so seriously at this period of his 
life, while, on the other hand, it is very 
likely that the death of his father should 
have left him without all resource and in 
considerable pecuniary embarrassment. The 
view that he left Oxford in 1674 cannot ex- 
plain the difficulties it raises, viz., as to 
how he could provide for his education there 
after the death of his father, and then, as 
to why, after a stay of five years, he could 
not take a degree; it also cannot be recon- 
ciled with his appearance as an actor in 
1671-2 unless we suppose, like Mr. Gosse, 


that it happened during the long vacation | 


of that year, and that Otway returned to 
Oxford again after his failure. In view of 
these difficulties, the hypothesis that Otway 
came to London in 1674 is hardly tenable ; 
we must suppose, therefore, that he did so 
in 1671-72 soon after the death of his father, 
his means not permitting him to stay longer 
at the University and try for a degree. This 
simplifies matters considerably, and only 


leaves us in doubt as to what he was doing 
in Tondon for the next three years, for we 
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lose all trace of him again till the publica- 
tion of his urst play, * Alcibiades,’ in 1675 
this difficulty, however, is obviated by what 
sees the most conclusive evidence on 
this point, but which unluckily has not been 
noticed by any writer, viz., his own words 
in the ‘ Poet’s Complaint of his Muse’ 
where, in describing the bad company of 
coxcombs, bullies and rakes into which he 
fell after coming to London, he says: 
. ... two years at least, 1 spent, 

To all their tulsome follies most 

rigibly bent; 

Till at the last, my self more to abuse 

lL grew in love with a deceitful Muse. 

Taking the last line to refer to his first 
attempt at dramatic composition, and bear- 
ing in mind that ‘Alcibiades’ was published 
in 1675 (and hence in all likelihood it was 
written earlier), we can safely fix the date 
of his leaving the University and coming to 
London as 1671-72. 


2. OTway at CAMBRIDGE? 


incor- 


To get rid of the difliculties about the year 
of his leaving Oxford, and to bridge over 
the interval between his first appearance as 
an actor in 1671-2 and the production of 
‘ Alcibiades’ in 1675, it has been supposed 
by some writers that before coming to Lon- 
don Otway had gone to Cambridge, and 
joined St. John’s College there; but this 
supposition rests on no good authority and 
only complicates matters ; the earliest writers 
on Otway, viz., Wood or Langbaine, do not 
mention it, nor does it appear in the short 
biographical notices attached to the early 
collected editions of his plays; Oldys does 
not mention it, and later writers like Thorn- 
ton and Mr. Gosse discredit it. I think 
that this tradition of Otway’s entering St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, is either due to 
a confusion of his name with that of his 
father, who was a Cambridge graduate, and 
a pensioner of the same College, or, what is 
more likely, to a confusion with another 
Thomas Otway (1616-93), a cousin of our 
poet’s, who, from Winchester College, went 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1632, 
where he graduated B.A. 1635-6, and M.A. 
1639. 

So far as T have been able to ascertain, 
it was Giles Jacob who in his ‘ Poetical 
Register ’ (1719) first gave publicity to this 
supposition, its chief basis being an epistle 
to Otway by his friend Richard Duke, who 
was a general favourite of his age and lived 
in close intercourse with the courtiers, wits, 
actors and playwriters of the time. That 
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(Qtway had once paid a visit to Duke at This is evidently a reference to the medals 
Vambridge, and promised to pay him, worn by people of Shattesbury’s faction after | 
another, 1s quite certain from the following | his release from prison in 16081, the circum- 
ypening words of the epistle: stance which occasioned the writing of 
Dear Lom, how melancholy 1 am grown | pe oe . Medal.’ All these point out the 
since thou hast left this learned dirty town | date of Otway’s visit to Duke to be between 
To thee by this dull letter be it known. | 1681-82, and thus preclude all possibility of 
his ever having become a member of Cam- 
bridge University before settling down as a 
True to thy word, afford one visit more. dramatist in London. 


and later : 


But apart from the fact that the records 3, Loxpon: Ay Actor: APHRA BEEN. 
ot St. John’s College do not yield any evi- 

dence of Otway’s ever having joined it, it| Otway, then, came to London; but here 
is quite evident from the general tone of the | t00, except a brief mention of his failure on 
gistle that Otway had gone to Cambridge | the stage in 1671, we again lose sight of him 
oily on a short friendly visit to Duke; and till the production of his ‘ Alcibiades’ in 
this visit originated the rumour which was 1675. 1t seems pretty certain that by his 
strengthened by the confusion of our poet friends he was introduced to gay London 
with his father and cousin. ‘This is borne liie, to the society of wits, players and 
out by the fact that, whenever Otway might courtiers, who warmly welcomed the talented 
have paid the visit, it must have been when and handsome young poet fresh from Oxford. 
Duke was there, and we know that Duke | Thus, as he says himself, he very soon became 
was not admitted to Trinity College, Cam- one of them, and fell into their dissipated 
ridge, till 1675, the year when Otway had habits; and this is how he later repents 
settled down as a dramatist in London with for the years that he mis-spent, in hanging 
his ‘Alcibiades.’ Hence the fact that about the fashionable world 

Otway’s visit to Cambridge must have been I missed the brave and wise, and in their 
alter 1675 precludes all possibility of his stead . ; 

ever having remained there for a consider- ® every sort of vanity I fed. 


‘ . Gay coxcombs knaves - 
able time or having became a member of the ge 3g cowards, knaves and prat 
> 


University. ; Bullies of o’ergrown bulks, and little souls, 
It is possible to come closer to the date amesters, half-wits, and spendthrifts .. . 
of this visit which can be safely fixed to be Were those wherewith two years at least 


1681-82. In the first place, Duke’s epistle | I spent, ; 
was written in reply to one which Otway lo all their fulsome follies most incor- 
had previously sent to him, and which was rigibly bent. 


first published in Tonson’s ‘ Miscellany — The Poet’s Complaint of his Muse,’ IV. 
Poems’ in 1684. Then again, in the epistle, It is certain that he made the acquaintance 
speaking of his dull life at Cambridge, Duke | of Mrs. Aphra Behn very soon after coming 
says that all his comfort is only ‘‘ Duns, to London, who perhaps recommended him 
and puns, and logic and small beer,’ and | to Betterton for the part of the Old King 
we know that he was Fellow of Trinity and | in her ‘ Fore’d Marriage.’ The intimacy 
took his M.A. degree in 1682; also his that first sprang up in this way between 


words— our poet and Mrs. Behn was the source of 
The sprightly court that wander up and | @ lifelong friendship between them. Thus 
down we find Otway trying to justify the moral 
From gudgeons to a race, from town to tone of his comedy, ‘ The Soldier’s Fortune’ 
town, (1681), by quoting the authority of ‘‘a lady’’ 
All, all are fled; who is most probably Mrs. Behn; he also 


probably refer to the year 1681, when Duke wrote a prologue to her ‘ City-Heiress’ in 
addressed complimentary verses to the Queen | 1682. Mrs. Behn in a letter to her friend 
in Trinity College New Court (published in | Mrs. Emily Price, speaks of the good nature 
Tonson’s ‘ Miscellany Poems,’ 1684). Duke of Otway, with reference to her play 
then continues : > ‘ Abdelazer,’ in which she was charged with 


I have forgot whatever there I knew, | plagiarism : 
hy mer one stocking tie with ribbon blue;| But that Mr. Otway sh’d say, my sex wou’d 
Why others medals wear, a fine-gilt thing, | not prevent my being pull’d to pieces by the 
That at their breasts hang dangling by a | critics, is something odd. since whatever Mr. 
string. ! Otway now declares, he may very well 
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; | 
remember, when I last saw him, I receiv’d | the 
y | Curiously, all the Sauerey Christian names 


more than ordinary encomiums on m 
*Abdelazer.” But every one knows Mr. 
Otway’s good nature, which will not permit 
him to shock any one of our sex to their faces.— 
(From the introduction to Mrs. Behn’s works, 
edited by M. Summers). 

J. C. GuHosu. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 
(To be continued). 


MONK OF POWDERICH: CARKEKE OF 
ERMINGTON, DEVON AND LONDON. 


(AN any one explain how these two families 


were related? Foster in his ‘ Collectanea | 


Top. et Gen.,’ iii. pp. 95-98, says that Anne 
Kirkeet, third wife to Sir Thomas Chamber- 


leyu, of Prestburie, Glos., was sister to the | 
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the wills proved in this Court now are? 


in their pedigree in Harl. MS. 5288, fol. 97, 
are the Christian names of the Carkekes of 
Newton Ferrers and Krmington, which rather 
indicates that there may be some truth in 


_ the tradition of a Monk-Carkeet connection, 


possibly through the Sauerey family, who 
were at Totnes. Perhaps this connection 
brought the Carkeets into the Parish of St, 
Ewe, Cornwall ? 

Sir Thomas Monk, grandson of Thomas 
Monk and Frances Plantagenet, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Geo. Smith, of 


| Maydeworthy, Exeter, and it is evidently 


wife of Sir George (sic) Monk, of Devon- | 


shire, grandfather to the Duke of Albemarle. 


her nephew George, the second son of her 
brother, Sir Nicholas Smith, of Larksbeare, 
who was ‘‘ George Smith, of Exeter, esquire, 
lord of the manor of St. Ewe,’’ who granted 
a lease of Treworricke in St. Ewe, in 1633, 
to William Carkeete (see also St. Ewe Sub- 


_ sidy Roll, 1626) on the lives of his children 
Wotton’s ‘ English Baronetage,’ ed. 1741, | 
vol. ii. p. 376, says that Sir Thomas Cham- | 


Nicholas, Stephen and Elizabeth. Nicholas 
Carkeete married Alice, daughter of the 


berleyn’s third wife was Anne, daughter of | neighbouring parson of Goran, the Revd. 
— Kirkeet, half-sister to Sir — Monk, of | William Smith, wno, in his will, dated 


Devonshire, 
Albemarle. 


grandfather to the Duke of 


In ‘N. & Q.,’ April, 1888 (8 S. iii. 248) | 


C. H. Mayo wrote: 


It is stated that the third wife of Sir Thomas | 


Chamberleyn was Anne 
Anthony Monk, of Potheridge. 

information desired. As Thomas 
of Anthony, had married Frances 


Further . 


Kirkeet, half-sister to | 


Monk, father | 
(Plan- | 


tagenet), widow of John Basset, of Umberleigh, | 


it may be presumed that Anne Kirkeet was 
Basset’s daughter. 

Later Canon Mayo said he had never solved 
the question, and was unable, after a lapse 
of thirty years, to find his original notes 
regarding it. 

But searching lately at the British 
Museum, I found in Harl. MS. 3288, fol. 38, 


1646, proved 1647 (69 Fines) P.C.C., stated 
he had bought land in St. Ewe from ‘‘ George 
Smith, deceased,’? whom he called ‘‘esquire.” 
Possibly both these Smith families were 
related, for there are wills in the Exeter 
Registry of various ‘‘clerks’’ called Smith, 
who bear the Christian names George, James, 
John, of the sons of the old parson of Goran, 
a man evidently of considerable position and 
means, and a So daughter Elizabeth had 


| married Seraphim Hooker, presumably a 


under ‘Monk of Powderich,’ that a third | 


wife was there given to Thomas Monk, the 
great-grandfather, and not the grandfather, 
of the Duke of Albemarle. She was 


Katherine, daughter of Hawkes, and relict | 


of Christopher Sauerey. 
or Adm. (unstated) in the Exeter Registry 
of a Katherine Monk of Parkham, 1595, 
Arch. Court of Barum. This may be 
Thomas Monk’s third wife. There is also 
at Exeter a Calendar (only) of Wills, etc., 
proved in Arch. Court of Totnes, Deanery of 
Totnes, which contains a number of Sauerey 
(Savery) names, and 


Court, but Deanery of Plimpton, there are 
Carkeke (Carkeet) names. 


There is the will | 


in the same Arch. , 


Ts it known where | 


son of the Vicar of Caerhayes, the Rev. 
Zacharie Hooker. I should be glad of in- 
formation of the family of this vicar of 
Goran, and of Ellinor his wife. 

I am anxious, too, for particulars regard- 
ing the families bearing the following arms 
of Carkeke and Kerkeet, the various branches 
of which family are all believed to descend 
from the old Cornish stock Carkyke of Car- 
kyke, in St. Cleer, and who were still at 
Carkyke in 1465, and probably for some years 
later. Perhaps they joined the Cornish 
rising in 1497, and their estates became for- 
feited, as by 15 Elizabeth, Karkyke in St. 
Cleer belonged to one John Hawkyn. In 
1462 one of the witnesses to a deed signed 
by Stephen Carkyke, at Carkyke, was 4 
Ralph Carkyke—(the seal to the deed is un- 
fortunately defaced)—and William Carkyke 
(Carkeke), citizen and scrivener of London, 
and of Ermington, Devon, to whom the 
Heralds’ College gave a grant of arms m 
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1530, had a son called Ralph; to this Ralph | Carkeets of St. Ewe with those of Newton 
Carkeke in 1578, the previous grant to Wil-| Ferrers (Devon) and Ermington; and 





liam his father was confirmed, and a crest | earlier with the Carkykes of Carkyke, Corn- 


and mantel granted. 

Grant to William Carkeke, 1530:—Arms, | 
Sab. a bend engr. cotised or. Over all a 
label of 5 argent. 

Grant conjprmed to Ralph Carkeke, of Lon- 
don, gent., 25 Dec., 1578 :— 

Crest : | 
or and gules—a Lizard pass. vert with a| 
cll. and chain gules— Mantilla gules — | 
doubled arg. ‘‘ to Ralph and to his posterity | 
and to all the posterity of William his 
father.’” — Harl. MS. 1507, fol. 380, Br. 
Museum. Also Gwillim; and Harl.: 
‘Grantees of Arms to the end of the XVII 
cent.’ The copy of the Grant at Queen’s 
Coll., Oxford, should be quoted ‘‘[H] No. 
139 [not 38 as in Harl. ref.| f. 99 and 100.”’ 

It was the above William Carkeke, citizen 
and scrivener of London and of Ermington, 
Devon, who was father to Dame Anne Cham- 
berleyn. She had married first William | 
Peirson, scrivener, in 1541, and secondly, | 
Sir Thomas Chamberleyn, the Ambassador, | 
in 1567. Her sisters were Elizabeth, first | 
wife of Sir Thomas Smyth, Ambassador to | 
the Low Countries, secretary to Queen Eliza- | 
beth (see Visit of Essex, 1552, Smyth, 3) 
Shields, of which 2, Smyth impaling a chev- 
ron engrailed [Karkek]); and Cristian, 
third wife to John Browne, of Horton Kyrby, 
Kent, Master of the Mint and Lord High 
Almoner to King Henry VIII. (From a 
Browne pedigree of the Rev. P. Browne, 
vicar of Lostwithiel). There may have been 
another sister, as one Alice Carkeke was god- 
mother with Anne Peirson, née Carkeke, 
and later Chamberleyn, March, 1542, at St. 
Pancras, Soper Lane, London. 

There seems to have been another grant of 
arms under Kerkeet. In Plymouth Public 
Library there is a MS. from the collection 
of the late Mr James Roberts Brown, which 
contains the fragment of an Armorial, made 
by Sir John Skelton, in 1670, while Governor 
of Plymouth citadel, with additions in 1725 
(or 35) by John Hellier 

Arms. Kirkeet—DLozingy or and Sab. 

There were Skeltons settled about Landulph 
and Menheinot at the date Sir John Skelton 
was Governor of Plymouth; and in 1674 a| 
William Kerkek married a Joan Skelton at 
Menheinot, 

As a Carkeet cousin of mine (now dead) 
had a ring with the crest, the Lizard (he 
supposed it had always been in the family), 
it would seem an indication of a link of the 


Upon a helm on a wreath work |. 


| version from sail to steam. 


wall, 

_ I have been unable to trace the male line 
of Ralph Carkeke further than his son Wil- 
liam, baptized at our Ladye atte Bowe, 
Cheapside, 1570, and Ralph’s own burial 


| there in 1612, as ‘‘ Ralph Carkett, stranger ;’’ 


his father had been buried in that church- 
yard beside his first wife Agnes, in 1549, 
and the second wife, Eleanor, was buried 
there later as ‘‘ Mrs. Carkett, widow;’’ she 


| was evidently the widow of one Whalley 


when she married William Carkeke, as Adm. 
was granted out of P.C.C. to her son Ralph 
Whalley, 1574. (There were Whalleys at 
Peter Tavy, see Harl. Visit of Devon, and 
also Whalleys of Leicestershire, see Visit of 
that county). 
Evita Bryant. 
Buckland House, 
Buckland Newton, Dorset. 


[HE MARLBOROUGH. — The Times for 
Dec. 1, p. 12, informs us under ‘Another 
Gale,’ that the Marlborough has broken 
in half and turned turtle, whilst towing te 
the shipbreakers. It is stated that she was 
‘** Built in 1848.’’ This is not quite accurate, 
as the use of the word ‘built ’”’ simply 
implies that she had been ‘‘ laid down” in 
that year. She was launched at Portsmouth 
in 1855. Probably the delay (which was not 
unusual at that date) was due to the con- 
She was fitted 
with a screw (not an ‘‘ auxiliary screw” 
that could be raised or lowered into position), 
and her steam power was certainly auxilia 
to her sailing capabilities. She was 6, 
tons displacement; and 246ft. in length, 
and carried 131 guns. She served in various 
capacities as a hulk from 1877 onward, and 


| was described in 1910 Navy List as: 


Vernon (No. ITI) (late Marlborough). Late 
Screw, Ist Rate. 6,300 Tons. Portsmouth. 
Attached to Vernon (Torpedo School Ship}. 


She sunk at about 2.15 a.m., 29 Nov., 
1924, about two miles east of Owers, Lgt. V. 

There were at least two earlier Marl- 
boroughs :—Marlborough, 90, off Toulon in 
February, 1774, and Marlborough, 74, 1642 
tons, with Rodney in 1782; enjoyed the 1st 
June, 1794 (Glorious 1st of June); and in 
February, 1813, was employed on the North 
American seaboard. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(ORKING THE BOTTLE BEFORE 
PASSING. — The following passage is 
from ‘ Memoirs of William Hickey,’ vol. iii 
pp. 294-5: 
Lord Cornwallis entertained most speed 
having daily a party of from 20 to 2 


He sat at table two hours, during boii the | 


bottles were in constant circulation. If any 
one of the company, from being in conversa- 
tion with his neighbour or other cause, inad- 
vertently stopped their progress, or what was 
quite as serious an offence, passed them with- 
out gir in the corks, his Lordship in- 
stantly attacked the defaulter in the first in- 
ee. calling out sharply, “‘ Pass the wine, 
Mr. ——,” and in the latter, ‘‘ Fie, fie! sir, 
how can you omit to put the cork into the 
bottle before you pass it?” Mr. John Lewis 
Auriol . . a foolish, weak, chattering block- 
head, though sharp and acute enough . 

had an invitation to dine at Government 
House, returning from whence to the house of 
Thomas Dashwood, Esq. .... Mrs. Dashwood 
asked him how he liked Lord Cornwallis, to 


which .... he... . answered, “ Oh, vastly 
indeed, I never saw so well-bred a man in 
my life. He was exceedingly polite and atten- 


tive, and during dinner spoke to me at least 
thirty times.’ “ Did he?” dryly asked Mr. 
Dashwood, “Then I dare conjecture that 
fifteen of those times were to pass the bottle 
and fifteen to pass the cork.” 

There are some things in the above which 
puzzle me, and I shall be much obliged if 
any reader can explain them. Knowing, as 
one does, that there was always heavy drink- 
ing at dinner tables in the end of the 
eighteenth century in India, it does not sur- 
prise one that anyone should be attacked for 
not passing the bottle quickly, but why 
should the cork be inserted by every man 
before he passed the bottle on to his neigh- 
bour without any delay. Was it because 
the bottle might be upset and the contents 
spilled and wasted, if passed without a cork ? 
At certain stages of the meal no doubt both 
passer and receiver would be drunk, and 
perhaps incapable of realizing if the bottle 
were upside down or not. It is not as if 
there were tobacco smoke which might spoil 
a delicate wine, because in those days there 
was but little smoking of any kind, and none 
at a dinner table. It would appear that 
the host did not, before commencing to 
“‘pass the bottle’? remove the corks, and 
retain them, passing the bottles, or rather, 
decanters, without them, as is the usual 
custom now-a-days. Both corks mounted in 
silver, and glass stoppers, were used in 
decanters in those days, 


but apparently in 
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India, to judge from ‘kes Memoirs, 
corks only were used. If there was any 
established and well-known custom of this 
kind, when did it originate, and how long 
did it last ? 

S.reo. 


jA2zZ 1.—From a letter dated Aug. 19, 1924, 
in the North China Daily News, ( take 
the following, as told to the writer by an 
old musician w ith much U.S. experience: 
Every band of ‘‘ Niggers ” had their fixed 
names for each performer. < he chief 
performer was always the banjoist. He was 
invariably entitled ‘‘ Jasper.” If invited to 
perform, the phrase was invariably “ Come 
along, Jazz.” . From this banjoist appel- 
lation of J: asper dates the now world-famous 
word. : : 
Can any one confirm this? E. W. 


MHE HORSE AND THE BUFFALO.—: 

Buddhist sutra entitled ‘ Ching-fah-nien- 
chu-King’ in its Chinese translation by 
Bodhirietchi, c. 508 a.p., tells us in the 
eighteenth tome that ‘‘certain animals are 
inborn with mutual hatred: thus the crow 
and the owl, the horse and the buffalo, and 
the serpent and the weasel, do hurt to one 
another.”’ 

Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ bk. viii. ch. 
33, says that the weasel destroys the serpent 
called basilisk by its odour. For the anti- 
pathy between the crow and the owl, see a 
Japanese romance cited at 9 S. xi. 467. 

Is the antipathy between the horse and the 
buffalo mentioned in any book other than the 
above-quoted Indian one? 

Kumacusv Mrnaxata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


(JEORGE STE(E)VENS AND CULHAM, 
BERKS.—Mrs. Climenson’s ‘ Elizabeth 
Montagu, Queen of the Blue Stockings,’ 
vol. ii. p. 165, has: 

Mr. Montagu, on July 28th [1757] writes to 
say he purposes driving to killum to see his 
friend Mr. Stevens. Killum Court was Cul- 
ham Court, Berks. George Stevens, a very 
eccentric character, afterwards in 1766, pub- 
lished an Edition of Shakespeare. 

What evidence is there that George 
Steevens was ever at Culham? Mrs. Climen- 
son, it seems, is rather jumping to con- 
clusions. 

The owner of Culham or Kilham in 1787 
must have been Henry Stuart Stevens, F.R.S. 
(quite a likely friend for Mr. Montagu, 


who was, amongst other things, a mathe- 
matician). Henry Stuart Stevens, 4 
bachelor, inherited ‘‘ Killum” from his 


father, Henry Stevens, Serjeant-at-Law, who 
died 1738. The will of ‘‘ Henry Stuart 
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Mar. and proved 17 May, 1760 (P.C.C. 
Lynch, 216) is very short. He leaves all 
his property both real and personal to his | 
brother, John Stevens, his sole executor. 

But who is ‘‘ George Stevens,”’ the editor | 
of Shakespeare? Did he belong to Mrs. 
Montague’s Blue stocking circle? There is 
no George Stevens in the family that owned 
Kilham. 


JOANE STEVENS. 

[George Steevens, the commentator on Shake- 
speare, makes frequent appearance in Boswell’s | 
‘Johnson,’ and has a long biography, by Sir 
Sidney Lee, in the ‘D.N.B.’ Fairly frequent 
notices of him will be found in the ‘N. & Q.’ 
indexes. We have not, so far, anywhere found 
connection between him and Culham, Berks.] 


“”\UR LADY OF GESOFE.” —In the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of Wing, 
Co. Bucks, for 1535 are found three refer- 
ences to ‘‘our Lady of Gesofe.”’ I should 
be grateful for any information about the 
derivation and meaning of this word. 
A. VERE WOODMAN. 


} ORGAN AP OWEN (1467): WILL 
WANTED.—Can any reader inform me 

where the will of Morgan ap Owen can be 

seen? It was proved in the Church of St. | 
Theliana of Bishopston, Co. Glamorgan, 12 
Feb., 1476, before St John Franklin, Clerk, | 
decanel. This will is referred to in| 
‘limbus patrum Glamorganie,’ by G. T. 

Clark, dated 1886, as being in Latin, from 

which it would seem to be extant. I have | 
tried the Probate Registry Offices at Llan- 

daff and Carmarthen without success. 

K. R. C. 


OVERNOR HOGG OF TEXAS.—I am 
desirous of obtaining particulars regard- 
ing the parentage and family of Governor 
James W. Hogg, of Texas, U.S.A. Where 
and when was he born and what was the | 
perioc of his Governorship? When and 
whom did he marry? What were the date 
and place of his death and burial? He ap- | 
parently had several daughters, one of whom 
was named Ima, and another Ura, whilst a 
son was named Hesa. Had he any other 
sons or daughters, and, if so, when were they 
born and whom did they marry ? 
P. Firzceratp Hoce, 
Capt. R.A., (retd.) 


(/APT. PETER HOGG OF VIRGINIA.— 

Particulars would be esteemed regarding | 
this man, a friend of George Washington’s, | 
who was supposed to be a near relative of ' 
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Stevens, Esq., of Kilham, Berks,’’ dated 29 
| rendered Hoge and well-known in Virginia. 


i MHE 
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the Kttrick Shepherd. The name is now 


P. Firzceratp Hoge, 
Capt. R.A., (retd.) 


ERALDIC: DELLA ROVERE—CHIGI 
ARMS.—Pope Julius II gave the privi- 
lege to Agostino Chigi of quartering Kovere 
with Chigi. 1 find them separately as decor- 
ation on an Italian Renaissance bed, which 
seems to indicate an alliance by marriage. 
Can any reader confirm this? 
G. O’F. 
\ADGETS. —1 should like to know where 
the above word came from. It is used 
when speaking of small luxuries or improve- 
ments in motor cars, such as a new speed 
recorder; new level to show the height of 
ascent; a new method of showing licence, 
etc., etc. 
Me ¥VoR. 


YHOMAS POWELL. — In a note on the 

Poems of Henry Vaughan, Silurist, there 

is a statement that the Rev. Thomas Powell, 

M.A. rector of Cantreff, Breconshire, was 

‘‘the author of several books of no great 

importance.’’ Will any reader oblige with 
the names of some of them ? 

J. E. VELINDRE. 


CRYPTOGRAM OF IGNATIUS 

DONNELLY. — Will readers say from 
which of Shakespeare’s plays, and from 
what particular passage therein, Ignatius 
Donnelly formulates, by the selection of 


certain initial letters, the sentence ‘‘I 
Francis Bacon wrote this ?”’ 
J. F. M. 
OF LEMON HILL, KEN- 


PERGUSON 

TUCKY.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation regarding Colonel A. T. Ferguson, 
of Lemon Hill, Kentucky, who married 
Cecilia Augusta Henrietta Herbert, daughter 
of the Very Rev. the Hon. W. Herbeft, and 
sister of Henry William Herbert (‘‘ Frank 
Forester ’’). The marriage took place (? in 
London) in 1856. Mrs. Ferguson visited 
her brother at the Cedars, Newark, New 


Jersey. 
P. D. Munpy. 
49, Selborne Road, Hove. 
‘¢ (VRINGO.”? — A correspondent of The 
Times writing, in the issue of 31 Oct., 
1924, on the Pacific States of South America, 
speaks of ‘‘The Briton, known as the 


‘Gringo ’—-because, they say, the favourite 
song of English sailors, a century back, was 
The allusion 


‘Green grow the rushes O.’ ”’ 
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is, doubtless, to Burns’s song, ‘Green grow 
the rashes O.’ The ‘N.E.D.’ has: — 
““ Gringo [Mexican Sp.] Among Spanish 
Americans, a contemptuous name for an Eng- 
lishman or an Anglo-American.’’ It gives, 
however, but two instances of its use, neither 
of which bears out the application of the. 
name to an Englishman. The first is ‘‘ 1884, 
Harper’s Mag., Art, 748/2”’: ‘‘ Gringo, a 
term of ridicule and obloquy applied to 
Americans throughout all Mexico.” 

Funk and Wagnall give the meaning as 
‘“In Spanish America, a foreigner, partic- 
ularly an American,’’ and derive from a 
Spanish word meaning ‘‘ gibberish.’’ 

Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dict. of Slang,’ etc., 
(1897) has: — ‘‘ Gringo (American), a 
Spanish word, common in the South-West, or 
at least well-known, meaning a flat, new- 
comer, stranger, an American or a foreigner. 
It corresponds in some respects to the ‘griffin’ 
of India and China.” 

I have been told on good authority that in 
Mexico to-day Gringo is a term not applied 
to subjects of H.M., but reserved for citizens 
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Swift’s time, and thinks that Swift only 
wrote “ Minister,” to which Mr. Baldwin in 
quoting added “ Prime.” 

Is it possible to have this settled by pro- 
ducing the actual passage to which the Prime 
Minister referred? 

H. Asxaw. 


Spennymoor. 


{There has been much correspondence in 
“N. & Q.’ on the first use of the term “ Prime 
Minister ” in the Highth and Ninth Series, and 
| again at 12 S. ix. 416; x. 117, 155, 377, 433. At the 
| last reference Mr. Joun Beresrorp showed 
| that it was applied to Lord Clarendon during 
| his period of power from 1660 to 1667. Swift’s 
use of it—on more than one occasion, and as 
a phrase which was becoming established—is 
indisputable. } 





OOD: REFERENCE WANTED.—Will some 
contributor give me the verses beginning 
“No Sun, No Moon, No... .,” and ending 
“November?” I feel sure they are by Tom 
Hood, but I cannot find them in his Comic 
; Annual, his Comic Poems, or in Punch. 
Lucts. 
REFERENCE WANTED :—May I repeat m 
unanswered query (10 S. v. 489) as to the fol- 
lowing lines? :— 





of the U.S.A. It would be interesting to| This main miracle that Thou art Thou, 
know whether in Chile and Peru the name) With power on thine own self and on the 
is given exclusively or most usually to | world. 

Britons : 


tion of the Spanish word Gringo in the sense 
of ‘‘ gibberish.”’ 
JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. | 


OSSALL COW-BELLS. — What was dis- 

tinetive about Cossall (in Derbyshire) | 

as to cow-bells ? | 

Kirk Hallam candlesticks, Cossall cow-bells, | 

Denby cracked pancheons and Horsley 
merry hells. 


R. Hepcer WaAtt.Ace. 


NKERWYKE YEW, WRAYSBURY, | 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. -— This _ cele- 
brated tree was on the Ankerwyke Priory 
Estate (belonging to a branch of the Har- 
court family) which included Magna Charta 
Island in the Thames, and was said to be 
older than the signing of the Great Charter. 
A wood-cut illustration of the tree is given in 
‘Old England,’ vol. i., fig. 457. Is the yew 

still in existence ? 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


UOTATION FROM SWIFT (see cxlvii. 348; 

! s.v. ‘Memorabilia ’). — ‘The writer of 
‘Behind the Scenes,’ under the nom-de- 
plume of “ Whitehall,” in the Sunday Chron- 
icle for Nov. 16, questions the accuracy of | 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s quotation from Swift. | 
at the recent Lord Mayor’s Banquet. He 





says that the title of “ Prime Minister” did 
not come into use till half a century after 


not find them. 


also to have an authentic deriva- | I feel sure they are in Tennyson, but I can- 
| 


| Lucis. 


AUTHORS WANTED: — 1. There have re- 
cently passed into my possession some pieces 
of sixteenth century glass, formerly at Straw- 
berry Hill, inscribed with the following lines: 

The worlde dothe thinke the welthie mane ys 

he that least shall nede, 

But god dothe knowe the vartuous man ys 

he that best shalle spede, 

what wisedome more what better lyfe thane 
pleasythe god to sende, 

worldly goods or longere use than 
pleasythe god to lend. 

{ should be very grateful if any reader could 


inform me as to the source of these lines. 
Pair NELsoN. 
2.—(a) A weaver sat by the side of his loom, 
Aflying his shuttle fast, 
And a thread that will wear till the hour 
of doom, 
Was added at every cast. 
(b) What will it be when the last strife is 


what 


ended, ae 
And the last journey of our pilgrim 
state, 
When we 

ascended, ; 
And entered through the everlasting gate? 
R. BRoapBeEnT. 


3.—For politics were all their mark, 
Bribes latent and corruption dark. 
W. Hooper. 


the narrow pathway have 


December 13, 1924, 
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Replies. | 





THE PARISH COW: THE PARISH BULL | 

(cxlvii. 248, 249, 342, 342, 362). 
your correspondent G. M. M., at the last | 

reference, has introduced the subject of 

the town or parish bull. This was a wide- 
spread institution. The common bull is 
referred to by Shakespeare in Henry IV, 
Act 11. Scene 2, and by Sterne in the last | 
chapter of ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 

The liability to keep a common bull for 
the use of the parishioners of Haddenham, 
Bucks, was in question before Mr. Justice 
Kekewich in the case of Lanchbury v. Bode 
in 1898. It appears from Seebohm’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Village Community’ that at Hitchen 
the rectors impropriate of the rectory were 
bound to provide a bull for the cows of the 
township, and to go with the herd thereof, 
and that no other bull or bull-calf might be 
turned on the common. As long as the court 
of the Manor of Alvington and of the dis- | 
solved Priory of Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, 
continued to be held (and it was not discon- | 
tinued till late in the last century) it was 
one of the presentments annually made by 
the jury that the lord of the manor was 
bound to provide a bull, a boar, and a sand- 
pit for the use of the tenants. 

From Edwards’s ‘Old English Customs 
and Remarkable Charities,’ p. 65, it appears 
that Thomas Cole, on Dec. 29, 1675, sur- 
rendered 4a, lr. of land lying in several 
laces in the fields of Twickenham, called the 

arish Land, anciently belonging to the in- 
habitants of Twickenham, for keeping a bull 
for the common use of the inhabitants, in 
trust for the said inhabitants, for keeping | 
and maintaining a sufficient bull for the use 
aforesaid. This surrender was apparently 
made on the occasion of the appointment of 
new trustees of the land, because, from an 
entry of 6 Oct., 1622, in an old church- | 
wardens’ ledger, it appears there was then | 
an agreement made between Robert Bartlett | 
and the vestry, that Bartlett should hold the | 
three acres and a half of the parish land | 
with the Bull Mead, paying the rent to the | 
parish he formerly did, with the condition | 
that he, receiving a bull from the church- | 
wardens for the common use of the parish- | 
ioners, should keep the same at his own | 
charge; and if the bull should die, should 
provide another. 

And Toulmin Smith, in ‘The Parish,’ | 
2nd edit., p. 521, says in a footnote, that in 





1705 a bye-law of the Vestry of Twickenham 
ordered that, unless the tenant of the land 
found an able and sufficient bull, the land 
should be let to some other tenant who would 
find such a bull. From the accounts of the 
parish of New Brentford (Middlesex), it ap- 
pears there was a parish bull there; at any 
rate Toulmin Smith (op. cit.) so understood 
the following entry :—‘‘1621. Paid for a. 
beast for the Parish use, £2 6 8.” 

The corporation of the Borough of Preston 
formerly provided a bull for the use of the 
town. At the Court Leet held there on 25 
April, 1656, the jury presented : 

There hath beene a bull usually p’vi’ded b 
the Baliffes for ye good of ye comonaltie and 
ffree Burgesses of this towne; for ye present 
noe care is taken for ye same; wee therefore 
desire Mr. Major would take some speedy 
course therein, for ye good of ye poore people, 
and that ye said Bull may bee kepte all Winter 


| as well as Somer if it may bee thought fittinge 


by ye Major and Companie to buy one before 
the xvith June instant, and not to sell him 
again without ye consent of ye Major and 
greater pte of ye Counceil, upon paine o! xls 
apeece. (‘ Preston Court Leet Records.’ Hew- 


| itson). 


At the Court Leet of 30 March, 1657, the 
jury presented : 

Mr. Wm. Patten for yt his Sonne end His 
servante have abused and foyled [oppressed] ye 
Towns bull by sleating [“‘ Slate ” is an old pro- 
vincial word signifying to set a dog loose at 
anything] doggs upon him: therefore wee re- 
ferre ye fine to be ordered by Mr. Maior and 
we) most pte of his councell. (Hewitson, op. 
cit. 

There was also a common bull at Clitheroe, 
Lancashire. The borough records are sadly 
imperfect, but as far as can be gathered 
from those that remain the Andertons, of 
Horrocksford, Clitheroe, or their tenant, were 
permitted to enclose and occupy certain por- 
tions of the common land of the town, called 
Harehill and Atkinflatt, on condition of pro- 
viding a bull for the use of the burgesses and 
freemen. Disputes appear to have frequently 
arisen, either because no bull was provided, 
or else because it was alleged the bull was 
insufficient, and possession of the land to 
have been resumed by the town and a bull 
bought at the town’s expense. The disputes 
seem to have been invariably patched up, and 
the practice of the Andertons, or their 
tenant, providing a bull, resumed. 

As the records of the borough of Clitheroe 
are entirely unpublished, except for extracts 
therefrom which T have contributed to the 
local newspaper published in Clitheroe, it 
may be worth while to place on record in 
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“N. & Q.’ the entries on the subject of the 
common bull which are contained in the 
records still extant. 


At a Court of Inquiry, Jan. 10, 1620, the 
jury ordered 

That every person for every cow and heifer 
hee keeps shall pay towards buying of a Bull 
two pence a pece, and what wants toe be maide 
vpp vpon the towns charges, and this to be 
gathered by the Stuards between this and the 
[MS. defective] Mche next. 

View of Frank Pledge, 20 April, 1621, the 
jury ordered 


That a Bull be bought with the Towns money 
by John Lawson and William Patefield before 
Pentecost next and that no person should take 
the Bulls off the Mores in pain of 40/- and that 
it should be lawful for every person or persons 
to present every one that should know the 
Bulls so to be taken off the Mores. 


Court of Inquiry, Jan, 17, 1648/9, it was 
ordered, in effect, 


That Richard Marser, tenant to Mr. Ander- 
ton, was not to bring any- bull on the Com- 
mons to depasture, or to be kept there, in 
colour of any right belonging to Hare Hill in 
pain of £5; and that the Bailiffs should buy 
a sufficient bull to go on the Moors, for the 
use of the town, to be kept winter and summer 
at the town’s charges, before the 4th May 
next; and that the Town’s land called Hare 
Hill and Atkingflatt Wood should be let for 
£3, otherwise it should be laid open to the 
rest of the commons before the 10th May next; 
and that if Richard Marser, or any other per- 
son, “tytelinge” to any right for or con- 

.cerning Harehill or Atkinson flatt Wood, should 
molest or trouble any one taking this land of 
the town, or if any suit or trouble should arise 
about the said land, he should be saved harm- 
less upon the town’s charges. 

Court of Inquiry, 17 January, 1649/50, 
the jury ordered that there should be a suffi. 
cient bull bought and kept, winter and sum- 
mer, upon the town’s charges before May 1 
next. 

Court of Inquiry, February, 1678/9, the 
jury ordered that Sir Charles Anderton 
should find a sufficient bull before May 9 
next, or else be proceeded against according 
to the law at the discretion of the Bailiffs. 


The Bailiffs’ Account for 1689/90: 


Spent at a Meeting about disposing 

.of the Town’s Bull that was unruly 

with Mr. Anderton and others 1s. 5d 
Spent at a Meeting with ye man yt 

had the stear [steer] killed by ye 

Town’s Bull ye major part of the four 

men [these were four of the burgesses 

or freemen annually appointed by 

the jury to supervise the Commons] 

present ~ 7d. 
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Court of Inquiry, 6 January, 1698/9, the 
jury presented : 

(hat whereas the heires of Sr Charles An- 
derton doe neglect to find a suflicient Bull as 
has been accustomed, Wee order and agree 
that the p’sent Bayliffes doe bring an eject- 
ment against them for the Townes Land in 
theire possession, or take such course as Coun- 
sell shall advise. 

Court of Inquiry, Feb. 1, 1699/1700, the 
jury presented : 

Wihereas there was a former constitution 
made by ye last Inquiry Jury that the heires 
of Sr Charles Anderton doe neglect to find this 
Borrough a suttcient Bull as hath been accos- 
tomed, we doe further order and agree that ye 
p’sent Balittes, or their successors in office, 
do bring an ejectment against them for ye 
Towns land in their possession, or take such 
methoad as Counsell shall advise. 

Court of Inquiry, Jan. 81, 1728/9: 

It was ordered by this Court of Inquiry that 
the present Inquiry [Jury] do immediately go 
and enter into the ‘towns land called Higher 
Harehill, Adkinflatt, and Adkinflatt Wood, be 
longing to this Burgh, and take _ possession 
thereot for the use and benefit of the Burgh. 

What the exact nature of the original 
transaction with the Andertons was, or 
whether they had obtained such a title to 
the land that they had a right to retain it, 
and could only be proceeded against for not 
keeping a suflicient bull, there is not sufh- 
cient evidence to show. Whatever the exact 
legal rights of the matter were, the disputes 
seem to have been eventually made up, and 
I judge that the Andertons kept the land, 
because when the Horrocksford farm was sold 
by auction, in the year 1880, the conditions 
of sale stated that ‘‘the Purchaser has to 
provide a bull yearly for the use of the 
Burgesses, Freemen, and inhabitants of the 
Borough and Township of Clitheroe accord- 
ing to the ancient usage and custom.” 

The common bull flourished in the days 
when practically every parish, or township, 
had its open commons and waste lands, upon 
which a large number of small tenants and 
cottagers enjoyed the rights to turn out one 
or more cows to pasture. With the enclosing 
of the commons the usefulness of the common 
bull ceased. 

Nothwithstanding encroachments and en- 
closures, which I have no doubt took place 
in various places on the Clitheroe commons at 
an earlier period, there were at the date of 
the award in 1788, by which the waste lands 
of the borough were enclosed, after deducting 
the land required for roads, no less than 466 
statute acres which remained for allotment 
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among the interested parties. Prior to this 
award rights of common of pasture were 
enjoyed in respect of various lands within 
the borough, and by the occupiers of 78 
ancient ‘‘ free borough ’’ houses in the town. 
From a marking book in 1779 it appears 
there were then about 567 acres of land giving 
rights of common. The occupiers of each 
free borough house had the right to turn out 
one horse, and one beast on the common, and 
every four acres of land gave a right to one 
beast gate. The marking book shows that 
16 or 17 flocks of geese were allowed to 
various persons instead of their sending a 
horse or a cow. In most cases 8 geese were 
treated us a gate, but in one or two cases 
the number appears to have been 10. The 
exact method of allowance of the gates can- 
not in every instance be clearly traced, as 
acres are taken from one tenant, and added 
to the holding of another, in order to make 
up the qualification for a gate. A horse 
gate could apparently be changed for a cattle 
gate, but whether a cattle gate was allowed 
to be exchanged for a horse gate is not clear. 
The book is not very well kept, but the actual 
number of animals marked was 74 horses, 
and 189 heasts (probably the greater part of 
which were cows) with 16 or 17 goose gates 
in addition. Pasturage rights of this kind 
were a very valuable addition to the resources 
of persons in humble circumstances, and 
though the enclosure of common lands, and 
the bringing them into cultivation, no doubt 
increased the production of the land, and was 
justifiable from an economic point of view, 
it pressed, in many cases, very heavily on the 
poor, who received no compensation for the 
pasturage rights they had hitherto enjoyed 
with their cottages, and we can well under- 
stand the feelings conveyed by the well-known 
lines : 

It is a sin, in man or woman, 

To steal a goose from off the common ; 

But who can plead the man’s excuse, 

Who’d steal the common from the goose? 

Wm. Serr-WEEkS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 
ARENTS OF CYRIACK SKINNER 
(exlvii. 391). — Chief Justice Coke’s 

daughter Bridget* did not marry Sir Vincent 
Skinner, as stated by ©. W. J. She married 
his son and heir William. See the account 
of Cyriack Skinner’s parentage given in 
Masson’s ‘ Life of Milton,’ vol. iii. pp. 657- 
658, where Sir Vincent is described as of 


* According to Burke, her first husband was 
William Barney, son of Sir Thomas Barney. 
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Thornton College, Co. Lincoln. The date of ° 
William Skinner’s death is given as 1627. 
Masson refers to Aubrey’s ‘ Notes,’* Wood’s 
‘ Athene,’ the Skinner pedigree in the Intro- 
duction to Bishop Sumner’s Translation of 
Milton’s ‘Treatise on Christian Doctrine,’ 
and Hamilton’s ‘ Milton Papers.’ We are 
warned that Wood (‘ Fasti,’ i. 488) ‘‘ has. 
confounded Cyriack Skinner in one partic- 
ular with the much later Daniel Skinner, 
junior, and the mistake has been kept up.’’ 

At it1., 623, of the ‘ Life,’ Masson refers 
to the story that ‘‘ Madam Skinner of Thorn- 
ton College ’’ was drowned when crossing the 
Humber with Andrew Marvell’s father 
(1640/41) and adds that according to local 
legend ‘‘the mother of this Madam Skinner 
had adopted young Marvell, and provided 
for him after his father’s death.’’ Has this 
‘Madam Skinner of Thornton College” 
been identified? She could not have been 
Bridget Coke if her mother was living in 
1041. 

Kpwarp BENSsLy. 


BexOuUGH ROAD SCHOOLS: JOSEPH 

LANCASTER (cxlvii. 318, 362, 396).— 
Mr. Penny is mistaken in speaking of “‘ the 
monitorial system’’ and in saying that 
‘Joseph Lancaster was instrumental in 
introducing the system into the undenomina- 
tional schools of the country after it had 
taken root in the National Schools.”? Bell, 
returning from Madras with £26,000 savings, 
applied to the Directors of the East India 
Company for a pension on the ground that 
he had been paid nothing for his services as 
superintendent of the orphanage where he 
had introduced teaching by monitors. To 
support his claim he wrote an account of 
what he called ‘An Experiment in Educa- 
tion.’ In October, 1797, he decided to offer 
copies for sale. Very few copies were sold, 


| but the author, with his modest savings and 


a country living of £600 a year, was content 
for a time that his system should remain 
almost unknown. 

In 1799 Lancaster, who had not then seen 
or heard of Bell, began employing monitors 
in his Borough Road School. An account 
ot his system was given in ‘ Improvements in 
Education,’ the first and second editions of 
which were published in 1803. Believing 
that his system was of inestimable value he 
pushed it with enthusiasm and assurance, 
obtaining subscriptions of £100 a year from 
the Duke of Bedford, Lord Somerville and 
the King; £50 each from the Queen and 
Princesses, and generous amounts first from 
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his fellow Quakers and then from the general 
public. Thus encouraged he went about the 
country lecturing and opening schools. His 
success, combined with his extraordinary im- 
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prudence and ignorance of business, plunged ' 


him deeply into debt. To relieve him from 


his financial responsibilities a society was | 


formed on Jan. 22, 1808, which, several 
times enlarged, adopted in 1814 the name 
British and Foreign School Society. 

Lancaster’s schools, though religious, were 
unsectarian. Some churchmen, alarmed at 
their spread, remembered or discovered Bell. 
In 1807 he was given two years’ leave of 
absence from his benefice that he might 
organise monitorial schools on his plan — 
schools which would have the double merit 
of teaching the doctrines of the Established 
Church and of keeping away schools in which 
these would not be taught. To carry on the 
work begun by him the National Society was 
formed on Oct. 21, 1811. 

The fact that the Church was stirred to 
action by Lancaster is clearly stated by his 
bitter enemy and Bell’s zealous friend, 
Southey, who, in a letter dated Feb. 28, 
1812, says: 

The good which he has done is very great, 
but it is pretty much in the way that the devil 
has been the cause of redemption. His cause 
was taken up by the insidious enemies of the 
Church .... and the manner in which this 
{his system] was made an engine against the 
Church has at last frightened the clergy into 
doing their duty, which I verily believe no 
other means would have effected. The Bishop 
of Durham [Barrington] is a very noble excep- 
tion to the abominable indifference which they 
displayed for more than ten years. 

Davip SaLMon. 

Narberth. 


HUDSON LOWE (exlvii. 390).—The fol- | 
lowing information may be useful to | 


your correspondent J. E. R. :— 

Sir Hudson Lowe was born at Galway on 
July 28, 1769. See ‘A St. Helena Who’s 
Who,’ p. 96, by Dr. Arnold Chaplin, 

In ‘Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena’ 
(1815-1821), vol. i. p. 204, by Norwood Young, 
it is stated that in 1787, aged 18, Hudson 
Lowe obtained an ensigncy in his father’s 


regiment, the 50th, and joined it at Gibral- | 


tar; and, in vol. ii. p. 276, is a quotation 


from The Times of Nov. 22, 1842, recording | 


the appointment of Lieutenant-General Sir 


Hudson Lowe to the Colonelcy of the 50th | 


Regiment. 


He was in command of the British Garri- | 


son in Capri from 1806 to 1808. See ‘ The 


British in Capri,’ published by John Lane. 
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And, he was Governor of St. Helena from 
Aug. 1, 1815, to July 25, 1821. He died on 
Jan, 10, 1844, aged 74, and he is buried in 
St. Mark’s Church, North Audley Street, 
W.1, where a large tablet, with a lengthy 
inscription to his memory, may be seen on 
the right of the entrance. 

According to Norwood Young, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe travelled in Italy in 1792, at the 
age of 23, and spent three months at Pisa 
learning the language. He visited also 
Rome and Naples. 

In connection with The Spectator, I have 
two editions, dated 1705 and 1745, of 
‘Remarks on several parts of Italy, &c., in 
the years 1701, 1702, 1703,’ by Joseph Addi- 
son, describing Rome, Naples, Capri, &c, 

As to the autograph of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
I think it may be considered rare. There 
are, of course, many specimens of his hand- 
writing in the British Museum. See Manu- 
scripts, 20,179, folios 59-62, and folios 13-51b. 
I cannot, however, find mention of it in the 
Napoleon Collection of the late A. M. Broad- 
ley, sold on Dec. 7 and 8, 1916. 

Lees Knowl1es. 

Carlton Club, 


It is not certain the signature ‘‘ Hudson 
Lowe, 50th Regt.,’? on the engraving pur- 
chased by J. E. R. for one penny is that of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, the governor of St. Helena 
and custodian of Napoleon, though it is 
probable. 

In my possession is an Army List of 1791. 
There Hudson Lowe (afterwards Sir Hud- 
son) appears as senior ensign (his appoint- 
ment being dating 25 Sept., 1787) of the 50th 
(West Kent) Regiment. He was then 18 
years of age. But his father, also named 
Hudson Lowe, appears in the list of the 50th 
Regt. as Surgeon, his appointment dating 
from 15 May, 1761. The son left the 50th 
in 1802, when he was appointed Major in the 
7th Royal Fusiliers. He was then 33 years 
of age. 

The reason why the signature is probably 
that of the son is that while the 50th was 
stationed at Gibraltar he travelled on leave 
through Italy. He may have lost, sold or 
left The Spectator while there. 

W. R. Davis. 


Kingsclear, Camberley. 


(ED CHAPEL, KENTISH TOWN (cxlvii. 
372). — Kentish Town Congregational 
Church was founded about the beginning of 
the last century, by a few people, unable to 
worship with profit in the Parish Church, 
then called The Chapel of Ease for St. Pan- 
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cras. 


ship at the east .end of Manstield Place. | the Hebrew religious symbolism. 


There, agents of the ‘‘ Itinerant Society”? | 


conducted services for several years. In 
1805 Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Highbury, 
entered into an agreement for leasing a piece 
of land for the erection of a Congregational 
Church. After a commencement had been 
made it was found that the lessor had no 
authority to let the ground for purpose of 
Nonconformity, and the superior landlords 
compelled Mr. Wilson to pull down his al- 
most finished structure. A site was then 
secured on the Dartmouth Estate nearly 


opposite Prince of Wales Road, whereon two | 


shops are now being built. The Church was 
built, and opened for public worship on June 
26, 1807. 


Church was formed, consisting of ten mem- 


bers. The Rev. John Haslock was the first 
Pastor; he resigned in 1843, and died in 
1846. Largely through the liberality of the 


late Mr. Thomas Spalding, a handsome 
Church was erected nearly opposite; the 
foundation stone was laid in November, 
1847, and it was opened in August, 1848. 
The old building and its vestries were utilised 
for schools. 

The school buildings were reconstructed 
and added to, at a cost of £3,000, and opened 
December, 1884. The Day School was called 
The British Schools. A Sunday School was 
held here, in connection with the New 
Church. When the County Council gave up 
the School the Y.M.C.A. carried on for a 
short time. The Congregational Church 
has now sold the property, 1924. I have to 
thank Miss Emma Hills and Mr. John Bur- 
gess (both members of this Church) for the 
trouble they have taken in supplying me with 
some of the above information. 

AtrreD SypNney LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Cluh, W.C. 

ABY CASTLE (cexlvii. 391).—In ‘The 

Castles of England,’ by Sir James D. 
Mackenzie, Bart., vol. ii. p. 348, is the fol- 
lowing: — ‘‘The superb fortress of the 
Nevills, Earls of Westmorland, ‘can boast,’ 
remarks the Duchess of Cleveland in her 
interesting Memoir, ‘ of having had a hearth- 
fire always alight since the days of Edward 
the Confessor.’ ”’ 

AtrreD SypNney Lewis. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


On Monday, May 28, 1810, a | 


YMBOL OF ‘“‘ EVERLASTING LIFE”; | } 
THE ANKH (exlvii. 374).—In Egyptian | by Mr. Walter Spencer, of 27, New Oxford 
symbology the Ankh is the symbol of eternal | St., is the one for many years in the collec- 


life, ‘the life which remains to one even | tion of the late Mr. A. Hamilton. 
In shape it resembles the! generally known as ‘Bannockburn,’ and 


after death.” 





These opened a room for public wor- | letter T and is related to the Tau Cross of 


At the top 
of the T, in the middle of the cross bar is an 
egg-shaped link by which it is carried. The 
iigyptian deities as depicted in the wall 
paintings carry this symbol suspended in one 
hand at the side of the body. It may be 
examined in any of the innumerable books 
containing illustrations of Amen Ra, Anit, 
Anubis, Horus, Hator or the many other 
deities; for example, ‘The Concise Dic- 
tionary of Egyptian Archeology ’ (Methuen 
and Co., 1902), or the well-known ‘ Ancient 
Egyptians’ of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. 
The latter book, in vol. 1. chap. iv., gives an 
illustration of the Ankh showing some curious 
additional details. 
ARTHUR BowsEs. 
Newton-le-Willows. 

MARBTELLO TOWERS: BIBLIOGRA 

PHY (cxlvii. 374).—J. M .O. is referred 
to: — (a) Charles James’s ‘An Universal 
Military Dictionary,’ 4th edition, 1816, pp. 
518-20. ‘ Mortella’; (b) ‘The Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary.’ ‘Martello’; (c) ‘The 
Diary of Sir John Moore,’ ed. by Maurice, 
1904, I. pp. 34-6. 

J. H. Leszie. 


Some of the information desired should be 
found by consulting :— 

Plan of Defence in case of Invasion on the 
Coast of Kent (18th cent.) See Hist. MSS. 
Commn., 3rd Report. 

Clinch (Geo.) English Coast Defences ; 
cr. 8vo. London, 1915. 

Elgar (Wm. H.) The Ancient Buildings 
of Folkestone and District; 8vo., 1921 (gives 
at pp. 16 and 17 a short account of Martello 
Towers illustrated with view, ground plan, 
and sectional drawing). 

Green (Joseph J.) | William Hobson, of 
Markfield, Tottenham, the Quaker builder of 
the Martello Towers. See Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Soc., x11 (1915), pp. 
77-8. 

Shore (Henry N.) Lord St. Vincent and 
a 'Tower (an account of his attack on Mortella 
Tower, Corsica — the origin of Martello 
Towers). See The United. Service Mag., 
June, 1915, pp. 296-303. 

H. G. Harrrson. 


*‘QCOTS WHA HABE’ (exlvii. 384; s.v. 
‘Memorabilia’). — Burns’s autograph 
‘Scots Wha Hae,’ which has been acquired 


It was 
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because of that is not so well-known as it | 
would have been under the more familiar 
title ‘Scots Wha Hae.’ i 

The poet’s custom was to send to his 
friends versions of his poems, but it was 
noted by Mr. A. C. Carter, twenty years ago, 
that this example is unique, because, after | 
the last stanza, Burns has added the follow- 
ing note: 

N.B.—The thought in the last stanza is bor- 
rowed from a couplet in the modernised copy 
otf the “ History of Wallace ’”’—a _ couplet 
worthy of Homer. 

A false Usurper sinks in every foe, 
And Liberty returns with every blow. 

There is no evidence that another MS. of 
‘Scots Wha Hae,’ in the handwriting of 
Burns is in existence, and it is to be hoped 
that it will pass into some National Col- 
lection. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


HE HEBRIDES: MODERN ACCOUNTS 
WANTED (cxlvii. 356).—Your corres- 
ondent should peruse ‘ The Outer Isles’ by 
Miss Goodrich 
twenty years ago. 


W. E. WILson. 


OHN HOWE (exlvii. 173). — Sharpe’s 

‘ Peerage’ commences the descent of the 
Earls Howe as follows: 

Henry Howe, living temp. K. Henry VIII... 
—John Howe, of St. Helen’s, London, Esq., son 
and heir, by will, 1574, devised his property in 
Somerset, Devon, Essex, and London to his 
family, sealed with the arms now borne by 
his descendants. 
Howe, Esq., son and heir, married Jane, dau. 
f Nicholas Grubham, of Bishops Lidiard, co. 
Somerset, Esq., and sister and heir of Sir 
Richard Grubham, of Wishfcrd, co. Wilts, 
whose large estate she brought to the family. 
—Sir John Howe, first Baronet, of Comp- 


ston, co. 
1660, 
I am interested in this family and should 
like to hear from A.H.M. 
Mites STapyLToN-SMITH. 
Canwood House, Bexhill. 


[TALIAN CRAFTSMEN 
BETHAN ENGLAND (exlvii. 372, 415). 
-~~When motoring in the south of Gloucester- 
shire a short time ago, and being very kindly 
shown over an extremely interesting old 
manor-house—which retained Norman work 
in quite excellent preservation —I noticed 
in the grounds a small building which it 


astonished me to see there, and which carried 
my mind to almost any Italian town, for it 
was to all appearance a perfect Italian 
loggia. 


On asking the owner of the house 
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how he could explain it (if at all) he said 
it had been built as a music-room, and was 
still called so, by Italian workmen a long 
time ago. It appears more than possible 
that these were the craftsmen referred to by 
A. W., and it would be actually on their 
way from Somerset to Shakespeare’s county! 
W. Hosarr Birp, 


N\HE COCKING OF SOLDIERS’ HATS; 

BILLYCOCK (exlvii. 335, 375), — Mr. 
LyGon may be interested to learn that the 
etymology he suggests for ‘‘ billycock ’’ was 
given in the ‘ N.K.D.’ thirty-seven years ago, 


| The book in which he saw the word ‘“ bully- 


He died 27 May, 1574.—John | 


Gloucester, son and heir, so created | 


cocked,’’ and whose title eludes his memory, 
is probably Amherst’s ‘ Terres Filius’ (1721), 
which is quoted s.v. ‘ Billycock’ in the 
‘N. E. D.’ 
J. SENIOR. 

Oxford. 

The billycock (Billy Coke) hat was so called 
after William Coke nephew of Thomas Wil- 
liam Coke. He wanted a hat which would 


Pent, woblahed Given ot | keep on his head in a wind and not be 


damaged by rain, and decided on a hat 
designed by William Bowler, a hatter in the 
Borough. He ordered Lock in St. James’s 
Street to construct one after that pattern, 
and the fashion was adopted generally. See 
‘Coke of Norfolk,’ publisher John Lane. 
W. BRADBROOKE. 
Bletchley. 


‘¢ ] ANDSLIDE”’: POLITICAL SENSE 

(exlvii. 371).—May I point out that 
your correspondent Mr. N. W. Hit has ap- 
parently overlooked the fact that the word 
‘* Jandslide’’ is inserted in the ‘ N.E.D.’ in 
its literal and figurative senses? S.v. Land 
sb. 12 (on page 48, column 2 of the L volume) 
he will find ‘‘land-slide U.S. = landslip; 
also fig. (cf. avalanche).’’ The last of the 
four quotations, all from American sources, 


| is Century Magazine, March, 1895, p. 734. 


IN ELIZA-| 


‘‘There was then a great landslide of votes 
for McClellan.” 
J. SENIOR. 
Oxford. 


({REAT UNWASHED (exlvii. 372). —It 
Nis interesting to note that in United 
States political slang there occurs the 
expression ‘‘unterrified and unwashed,’ 
meaning ‘‘ not intimidated or dressed up: 
a derisive phrase applied by Republicans to 
Democrats who sometimes adopted the first 
adjective while resenting the second.”’ The 
‘Desk Book of Idioms and Idiomatic 
Phrases’ (Vizetelly and Bekker, 1923) gives 
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December 13, 1924. 
this example: ‘‘ At this point a great por- 
tion of the wnwashed as well as the unterr- 
fied left the hall.” Weekly Oregonian, Jan. 
8, 1853. 

H. ASKEW. 


Spennymoor, 


HOMAS SHERIDAN (cxlvii. 337, 376. 
414), son of Rev. Dr. Thomas (Swift’s 
friend) and father of Richard Brinsley, was 
born in his father’s home at Quilca, parish 
of Mullagh, County Cavan. The place is 
within three miles of where I write. The 
kitchen, incorporated into a later dwelling, 
and part of the walls of the Sheridan resi- 
dence remain. Swift, then on one of his 
long visits to Quilca, is said to have stood 
sponsor at the baptism. A large mound or 
mote, called Carricknacraw, planted with con- 
centric belts of trees, is traditionally pointed 
out as the spot where, in the open air, 
Thomas trained his artists for the Dublin 
stage. ‘The date of his birth is 1721. (See 
Cates’s ‘ Dictionary of General Biography.’ 

Longmans, &c., 1875). 

JosePpH B. MEEHAN. 
Virginia, Kells. 


PETER SMART (exlvii. 373).—Ub. 1642. 
wt. 73. Another authority says, died 
1652. His portrait, oval, 8vo., with verses 


by Hollar. 
LreonaRD CU. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
eo WANTED: ‘ THE 

TABLE - BOOK (exlvii. 212, ~~ 381). — 
The book in question was compiled and 
issued in parts by Messrs. M. A. and G. B. 
Richardson, father and son, under the name 
of ‘The Local Historian’s Table Book.” The 
printing works were situated at the corner of 
Pilgrim Street and Blackwell Street, New- 
castle-upon-‘i'yne, and in the Monthly Chron- 
icle for March, 1889, there is an illustration 
of this establishment, depicting it as it was 
in 1839. From this building State Lottery 
Tickets were sold. 

H. Askew. 


BORDERERS’ 


Spennymoor. 


(exlvii. 392).— 
For love, which searce collective man 
ean fill; 


For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted 


1 (a) 


ill. 
This couplet will be found within a few lines 
of the end of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes.’ his imitation of the tenth satire of 
Juvenal. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


-1‘b). The lines quoted are from ‘ The Unex- 


plored’ in ‘Poems of the Unknown Way,’ by 
Sidney Royse Lysaght. r 
Moriet Hamitton Scort. 
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| into English, and into English verse. 
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The Library. 





The Word of Lalla the Prophetess. Done into 
English Verse by Sir Richard Temple. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 16s. net). 
ALLA—Lal Ded, “Granny Lal ’’—was a wan- 

dering ascetic of Kashmer, who lived in 

the latter half of the fourteenth century a.p. 

She was an adherent of the Shaivist form of 

Hinduism and a Yogini, or female follower of 

the Yoga ascetic discipline. She composed 

songs, whose intrinsic merit, no less than the 
author’s venerable character as a holy—though 
somewhat eccentric—woman, has given them 
wide currency, undiminished at the present 
day. Sir Richard Temple quotes a recent dic- 
tum of Pandit Anand Roul, President of Srin- 
agar Municipality: ‘‘' The Lal Wakhi, or Say- 
ings of Lal, ... . expressive of grand and lofty 
thoughts and spiritual laws, are short, apt, 
sweet, thrilling, life-giving, and pregnant with 
the greatest moral principles .... They are 
current coin of quotation. . . . They touch the 

Kashmiri’s ear as well as the chords of his 

heart, and are freely quoted by him as maxims 

on appropriate occasions in conversation, 
having moulded the national mind and set up 

a national ideal.” This is to claim strongly 

that Lalla’s songs deserve examination on the 

part of English readers, who lie, in fact, under 
an obligation to make themselves acquainted 
as far as they can with Hindu thought. The 
songs were edited for the Royal Asiatic Society 

by Sir George Grierson and Dr. Lionel D. 

Barnett, in 1920, but this edition is something 

beyond the scope of the general reader, to 

whom Sir Richard Temple’s book is addressed. 

The undertaking was one of quite extraordin- 

ary difficulty. On the one hand, nothing intel- 


| ligible could be made of the Vakyani, in Eng- 


lish without pre-supposing in the reader some: 
thing more, and more correct, than the vague 
notions commonly possessed about the Great 
Three of Hinduism, or Yoga breathing exer- 
cises, or Karma and the aspiration towards 
Release. But behind an ascetic of the four- 
teenth century stretches, not merely the long 
and complicated development of Hinduism 
itself—consider merely Shaivism, Vishnaivism, 
and Bhagavatism—but also the effects upon 
that, obvious or subtle, of the impact of Bud- 
dhism and Mohammedan Sufiism, with fainter 
influence from further west. We went through 
with ever increasing admiration the two trea- 
tises— The Sources of Lalla’s Religion’ and 
*Lalla’s Religion, Theory and Doctrine ’—in 
which our author sets out the necessary pre- 
paratory knowledge of this order. Apart from 
their reference to Lalla, these pages should be 
noted as one of the best short studies of Hindu 
religion and philosophy ever produced. Their 
readable style and sympathetic impartiality of 
tone are hardly less to be commended than 
the abundance of the information and the 
clearness with which it is conveyed. 

But the difficulty of the other hand appears 
yet more formidable—the turning of these —- 
ir 
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Richard explains that he does not offer so a fine tomb to Sir William Spencer. It wag 


much a translation of Lalla’s quatrains as a: through this 


village and through Hand. 


rendering of her meaning, the correctness of ; borough that Charles made his famous night 


which he has further had confirmed by the| march to 


undoubted authorities on the subject, Sir 
George Grierson and Dr. Barnett. The Eng- 
lish goes also in quatrains, of a metre pur- 
posely kept somewhat rough, and in diction 
freed from religious technicalities, the value 


i] 


of which could only be realised by a Hindu. ; 


That language within language of simile and 
image-word, which forms so large a part of 
poetry, yet is somewhat differently used and 
conceived of in East and West, Sir Richard for 
the most part preserves, and he enables the 
student to feel its force by the admirable ex- 
planations prefixed to. each of the poems 


Witney and Burford, passing 
between the armies of Essex and Waller. At 
Northleigh Mr. Monk makes a small slip: the 
brass there that he assigns to Thomas Buck. 
ingham is that of Thomas Beckingham, of an 
ancient family from Pudlicot and from 
Stonesfield, close by. 

Soon we are in Witney, of blanket fame; 
and here and at Bampton are two notable 
churches to explore. At Brize Norton, not 
far off, lived a Roman Catholic family, the 


| Greenwoods, descended, as we are reminded by 


Lailé’s mode is so enigmatic and condensed | 


that the explication of a line or two will often 
take up a closely-printed page. Below a cer- 
tain degree of familiarity, these verses will 
hardly yield up their true characters; but 
they should attract at once by the charm—not 
common in modern writing—of an inverse pro- 
portion, in their brevity, between word and 
thought. 
Supreme Self, with which the individual Self 
of man—separated and yet identical—struggles 
for re-union; of the misery of the re-birth 
which prevents that; of the life of renuncia- 
tion, and of concentration on certain physio- 
logical conceptions, which will release from re- 
birth. In it there thus sounds clearer than 
we get it in Western ee the dee 
bass of what would seem to be the fundamenta 
religious idea of humanity, as distinct from 
the scheme of magic or materialistic theories— 
and idea which even the cold intellect of Goethe 
could not escape: 
“ Stirb und werde— 
Denn so lang Du das nicht hast 
Bist Du nur ein triiber Gast 
Auf der dunklen Erde. 

A Ramble in Oxfordshire. By W. J. Monk. 

(Burford, Oxon. 2s. 6d.) 

R. MONK has written a number of topo- 

graphical works on places in Oxford- 
shire, including Burford and Witney; and 
now he gives us a brief account of some 
of the villages to be met with on the bus 
route from Oxford through the southern part 
of the county. He begins, therefore, with 
places like Wolvercote and Godstow, well- 
known to Oxford residents, and ends with 
more remote villages, such as Chimney or 


Wolvercote recalls that ardent loyalist, 
Colonel David Walter, of whose courage and 
devotion to the cause of King Charles, 
Anthony Wood makes mention; and Godstow, 
beside it, reminds us at once of the Fair Rosa- 
mund. Mr. Monk (and his illustrator, Mr. 
W. J. Titcomb) seeks to reconstruct the 
ancient nunnery of Godstow; and to this, to 
the Roman villa at Northleigh, and to Bamp- 
ton Castle he devotes several pages. Yarnton 
belonged to a branch of the Spencers, and has 


Their pailcoophy is that of the. 


one of their tombs, from Sir Thomas More; 
The parish of Bampton contains many ham. ~ 
lets, Lew, Aston, Cole and Chimney. At the 
last place lived a family named Vesey, one 
of whom founded the grammar school at 
Bampton. The Vesey pedigree in the Heralds” 
Visitation claims that they were descended 
from a brother of John Harman alias Vesey, 
Bishop of Exeter in Queen Mary’s_ reign. 
But it is known that that ecclesiastic came 
from Sutton Coldfield, Co. Warwick; and 
wills and other local records show that the 
Veseys of Chimney and of Burford were Ox- 
fordshire yeomen before that time. Over 
Radcot Bridge, where Cromwell fought a 
battle, Mr. Monk now leads us, by Kelme 


, cott, beloved of William Morris, Black Bour- 


ton, where Maria Edgeworth was _ probably 
born, to Bradwell and Langford, where his 
journey ends. Guide books and _ historical 
accounts of our larger towns are many; 
those that bring us to remoter places are 
fewer in number, and deserve to 
encouraged. 





BooxksELLeRs’ CATALOGUES. 

ae most important printed items in the last 

catalogue we have received from MEssRs, 
Myers are three very rare early editions of 
the ‘ Decameron ;’ Pynson’s Chaucer; a copy— 
said to be the only complete one known 
Drummond’s Flowres of Sion’ in the first 
issue; and a first edition of Herrick’s ‘ Hes- 
perides.’ The MSS. include an example, dated 
1897, of the ‘Legenda Aurea’ of Jacobus de 


| Voragine (£30); one of St. Bonaventura’s ‘ Life 


of St. Francis of Assisi,’ written c. 1250-1260 
(£125); the ordinances of Pietro Lando, Doge of 


| Venice, written in 1542, and having a full-pa; 


| 


Clanfield, whither few ordinary travellers go. | painting by 


a Si artist (£250); a fourteen 
century law MS., the ‘ Registrum Brevium’ 
(£110); and the secret ‘ Notes on Officers’ be 


| 5 ing to Charles Towrshend when Secreta 
| 0 


tate for War, bound up with an annota’ 
copy of ‘ The British Navy from Lord Anson’s 
minute’ and ‘ The French Navy at the begin- ~ 
ning of 1762’ (£105). Minor MSS. of interest 
are a XVII century ‘ Arms of the Gentry of © 
Cheshire.’ on er! (£6 ee an autograph 
letter of Carlyle ae 5s.), and the well-known 
ee etter of Crabbe to Burke 
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